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The hope of eliminating such errors rests upon the 
student's ultimately knowing certain simple gramma- 
tical facts. Why shouldn't he use an adjective instead 
of an adverb if he doesn't know the difference between 
the two? What's the use of telling him to set off a 
non-restrictive clause with commas, when he doesn't 
know whether a clause belongs to the vegetable or the 
animal kingdom? Imagine his confusion when he 
strikes words that have several functions. "I went 
for a wagon that had been mailed by parcel post from 
Chicago." "I went, for a wagon that contained six 
policemen had driven up to the door." Tell him to 
put a comma before for in the second sentence because 
there it is a conjunction connecting the co-ordinate 
clauses of a compound sentence; whereas in the first 
sentence it is a preposition. Tell .him to hitch the 
wagon to a star; you might as well. 

Of course it cannot be hoped that the old-fashioned 
school training will be revived, since Greek is dead; 
Latin, dying; and German, Berlitzed. Nor can it be 
hoped that any vigorous discipline in English grammar 
will be instituted. Some English grammar, however, 
can be taught. The question is, "How much?" 

As a practical suggestion I would propose that an 
effort be made to teach the school boy how the parts 
of speech function; what constitutes a sentence, a 
phrase, a clause, a subject, a predicate ; the distinction 
between the restrictive and the non-restrictive rela- 
tionship, between volition and futurity in determining 
the use of shall and will, between the simple condition 
and the condition contrary to fact in determining the 
use of the subjunctive mood; and the conjugation of 
the irregular verbs. That much would help a lot. It 
might even go a little way toward surrounding Eng- 
lish grammar with something more than an archaeo- 
logical interest. 

School teachers can do only their best. Theirs is a 
full day. But perhaps some reorganization of the 
day's work might make room for the teaching of more 
grammar, with an attendant reduction in the numbers 
of the grammatically defective. The fate of such de- 
fectives is undeserved. Those who go to college are 
handicapped in their work and add to the teaching 
load of the college a burden it is not designed to bear. 
These, however, are only a small per cent of the total : 
and they will be patched up. But how about the vast 
remainder of these defectives — they who enter at 
once the struggle of life, to fail or to succeed? In 
many callings they cannot achieve the full measure of 
success ; in any calling they cannot exploit to the full 
the success they achieve. — J. M. Booker. 



THE LATIN COLUMN 

TEACHERS OF LATIN WILL PLEASE NOTE 

A RECENT editorial article in the Nation makes 
better teaching the prime need for populariz- 
ing Latin. The article reads: 

A single day brings the double announcement that Prince- 
ton will no longer require Greek for entrance and will re- 
quire Latin only of candidates for the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree, and that Yale will not demand Latin either for admis- 
sion to the college or for graduation from it. That these 
two ultra-conservative seats of "liberal" culture should thus 
let down the bars will be a grievous blow to many of the 
adherents of classical education in this country. Yet we 
doubt whether the true friends of the classics have real cause 
for grief in such action. The study of Greek and Latin in 
the United States has suffered from its privileged position in 
secondary and college curricula; classical teachers have been 
able to rely on tradition and compulsion rather than on the 
inherent excellence of their work to hold students. The keen 
competition to which the classics are being subjected will 
result, we believe, in a study of educational values and an 
improvement in methods of classical teaching that will in the 
end redound to the advantage of truly liberal study. No in- 
formed person will question the extraordinary value for 
educational purposes of the study of Greek life and its liter- 
ary expression. Once the classicists are content to rest their 
case on the excellence of what they have to offer, they may 
be well assured of a permanent place in our educational 
scheme. — The Nation. 



"PURPOSF' AND "RESULT" CLAUSES 
Some idiomatic constructions contrasting purpose 
and result clauses: 

Purpose Result 

"That nobody" ne quis ut nemo 

"That nothing" ne quid • • . .ut nihil 

"That no" • • . . .ne ullus ut nullus 

"That never" ne umquam ut numquam 

"Or (and) no one". . .neu quis nee quisquam 

"Or no" • • . . .neu ullus- • nee ullus 

In affirmative sentences the Latin makes little or no 
distinction between Purpose and Result, both taking 
the subjunctive. English, however, translates Pur- 
pose by "may" and "might," and puts Results in the 
Indicative. The difference in Latin is only inferen- 
tial.— G. K. G. H. 



If you like the Journal, tell your neighbor. 



"CUM" CLAUSES 

TATIN students are often confused in classifying 
*— ' cum clauses. A simple rule may be stated thus: 

cum translated "since," causal, takes the subjunctive. 

cum translated "although," concessive, takes the 
subjunctive. 

cum translated "when," circumstantial, takes the 
subjunctive. 
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cum translated "when," pure temporal, takes the 
indicative. 

The context must decide whether to translate 
"since," "although," or "when," if the subjunctive is 
used. If it is the indicative that is found in the text, 
the translation must be "when."— G. K. G. H. 



THE CONTINUITY OF CULTURE 

T N a recent interview Dr. Basil L. Gildersleeve, dean 
-*- of Greek scholars in merica, expressed himself on 
his ideas of the values in classical training. Though 
he is now eighty-seven years of age, he still thinks, 
and can present his thoughts clearly with flashes of 
cheerful humor. "It is now about 60 years since I 
first taught Greek," he says. "I have seen this tend- 
ency to put the classics aside, and have fought a sort 
of rear-guard skirmish as well as I could. ... In 
big and little things the ancients had knowledge of 
the things we worry over, and had learned the lessons 
we try to learn now. Eliminate the classics and we 
cut ourselves off from that wisdom. And, as I say, 
we destroy the continuity of culture." 

A striking expression — the continuity of culture! 
We today are in thought and spirit much closer to 
the Romans and Greeks of two thousand years ago 
than we are to present-day Koreans and Chinese. 
Roman and Greek civilizations are the foundations of 
our own. We teachers of the classics have then to see 
to it that our students get not merely knowledge of 
the language, but also of the life and civilization of 
the ancients. — G. A. H. 



CURRENT HISTORY NOTE-BOOKS 

<By WILLIE MAY STRATFORD 

Assistant in History Department, Asheville High School 

AS an aid in increasing interest in Current His- 
tory in the Sophomore Class note-books have 
L been very helpful this term. Each student 
was asked to keep a record of Current Events. This 
note-book work was voluntary. It was easy to arouse 
enthusiasm because, first, one day each week is spent 
in discussing important happenings with the Literary 
Digest as a text-book; second, I suggested that the 
note-books might be made interesting war scrap-books. 
For this work we used the Glencoe loose-leaf note- 
books. The material was to be divided under certain 
heads. Some of the headings suggested were: Arti- 
cles, (each student was required to bring to class a 
written report on some important question nearly 
every week) Maps, Cartoons, Poems, Jokes, War Pic- 
tures. The students were permitted and asked to 
have other divisions if possible. Some of them had a 



section on Important Diagrams, Statistics Concerning 
the Army and Navy, and Topics in Brief. The stu- 
dents were asked to have neat and well arranged books. 
Each division was to be headed with the proper name 
on a blank sheet of paper. For instance, just before 
the map section, was printed the word Maps in large 
letters in ink or water-colors. 

All during the term I was kept busy looking at this 
or that student's wonderful map, beautiful poems, 
colored pictures, good cartoons, jokes, etc. Some of 
the articles were on such subjects as — "Pershing in 
France," "Life of Pershing," "Foch," or "Haig," 
"Universal Peace," "Prohobition," "The Irish Ques- 
tion," "Russia and Bolshevism," "The Surrender of 
the German Navy," "President Wilson in Europe," 
"Jobs for the Returning Soldiers," "The Railroad 
Question," "Hog Island Ship Yards," "The Labor 
Problem in the United States," etc. Some excellent 
maps of the Western Front and particular sections of 
it were collected from the Literary Digest and other 
papers and magazines. Pictures of the generals, of 
the most prominent men and women of the various- 
nations, of buildings, such as the Rheims Cathedral, 
of scenes, of air-ships, submarines, and ships, and 
sections of these had been brought together very at- 
tractively. The cartoons and jokes, in most instances, 
were selected with discrimination and wisdom. "Near 
No Man's Land," "In Flanders Field," "Mother," 
"A Tree," "Hunk O' Tin," and other splendid poems 
were found in these books. 

Seventy students had kept these records, while 
thirty had failed to keep them. Most of failures were 
due to loss of time during the influenza epidemic. The 
best note book from each of the six classes was select- 
ed and sent to the Public Library. Here they were 
put on a special table in the front reading room where 
they could be examined by those who desired to see 
them. The students were also asked to give their 
books to the hospitals near Asheville for the wounded 
soldiers, if they did not particularly wish to keep them. 
Only five boys of the seventy students who handed in 
the books were willing to give them up ; they explain- 
ed that they would, but they wanted to get them back. 
The students feel that it is an interesting record of real 
and imporant history that they themselves have col- 
lected, and so they take great pride in their work. 
Their parents approve the work, have shown interest 
in it, and have helped in some instances. 

I do not believe this interest in Current History will 
die down quickly, as nearly all students have subscrib- 
ed to the Literary Digest for the next term and are 
making a bigger, better, and neater collection this 
spring. 



